CHAPTER IV.
EARTHEN   DAMS.
THE earliest constructions for water-storage of which there is historical record have been earthen dams erected to impound the water for irrigation. India and Ceylon afford examples of the industry of their inhabitants in the creation of storage-reservoirs in the earliest ages of civilization, which for number and size are almost inconceivable. Excepting the exaggerated dimensions of Lake Moeris in central Egypt, and the mysterious basin of " Al Aram/' the bursting of whose embankment devastated the Arabian city of Mareb, no similar constructions formed by any race, whether ancient or modern, exceed in colossal magnitude the stupendous tanks of Ceylon. The reservoir of Koh-rud at Ispahan, Persia, the artificial lake of Ajmeer, or the tank of Hyder in Mysore, cannot be compared in extent or grandeur with the great Ceylonese tanks of Kalaweva or Padavil-colon. The first Ceylon tank of which there is historical record was built by King Pandu-waasa in the year 504 B.C. The tank of Kalaweva was constructed A..D. 459, and was not less than 40 miles in circumference. The dam or embankment of earth which formed it was more than 12 miles in length, and the spillway of stone is described by the historian Tennent as " one of the .most stupendous monuments of misapplied human labor on the island." The same author describes the tank of Padavil as follows:
"The tank itself is the basin of a broad and shallow valley, formed by two lines of low hills, which gradually sink into the plain as they approach the sea. The extreme breadth of the enclosed space may be 12 or 14 miles, narrowing to 11 at the spot where the retaining bund has been constructed across the valley. . . . The dam is a prodigious work, 11 miles in length, 30 feet broad at the top, and about 200 feet at the base, upwards of 70 feet high, and faced throughout its whole extent by layers of squared stone. . . . The existing sluice is remarkable for the ingenuity and excellence of its workmanship. It is built of hewn stones varying from 6 to 12 feet in length, and still exhibiting a sharp edge and every mark of the chisel. These rise into a ponderous wall immediately above the vents which regulated the escape of the water; and each layer of the work is kept in its place by the frequent insertion, endwise, of long plinths of
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